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it is Hot easy for an education 



>with which love has mingled ^ to 



be entirely thrown away," 
Roussfeau 



The Abecedarian Approach to Social Competences 
Cognlcive and Ltnguistlc Intervention for Disadvantaged Preschoolers 

It 1b axiomatic in education that envirortments affect development, 
it is also generally accepted that children from poor and ander-educated 
parents have more difficulty in school than children from affluent and 
well-educated parents (see, for a recent empirical eKample, Ramey, 
Stedman, Borders-Pattersons & Mengel, 1978)* The causes of thic school 
difficulty^ and in the extreme, school f ailure--^are undoubtedly multiple 
and interactive. Educators' have been asaign^^d the large task of 
carrying out social reform: of diminishing the lilcelihood of school 
difficulty or school failure for the disadvantaged, and thereby in-- 
creasing their likelihood of socioeconomic success* That facilitating 
educational success' can guarantee later socioeconomic success is an 
assumption Bociety has rightly begun to question* education may be a 
necessary rather than sufficient condition for social or economic 
ach lovumcmt * Civcn thlR large task* educators have been allotted 
ri'latlvoly mungor roHuurutss for vujccjmpl tHhln^ it. They are forced* then 
CD use Che most powerful tools tliat limited knowledge and resources 
have to offer. 

Education always occurs in particular cultural contexts with 
presumptions being made about the backgrounds of the learners. Therefor 
to^ be maximally effective in exerting educational leverage to the 
benefit of disadvantaged children, it is important that we know the 
disadvantaged child's typical ecplogies. Knowledge of the typical 
ecological forces will allow more precise and carefully targeted use of 
the limited resources available to the educator. As a beginning step i.. 
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the geii jratiori of that knowledge, this chapter wil]= -=a?. narize the 
Lnformatton whic has been obtained from a longitud liir^l early inter^ 
vention program that has collented extensiilvQ preach, 0= ecological and 
child developmerit rfata for the past seven years. The chapter wil] 
begin with a description of the child's physical, social, and attitudinal 
ecologies and proceed, to an extensive description of the educational 
settings and practices that were designed aa part of this C^olina 
Abecedarian Project to ass? it youn'g disadvantao.ed children attain 
educational competence. We will present a sampling of results from this 
work on experimentally altering the education^?! ecology of children of 
'poverty and conclude wlih the i:.ipl lea t ions th^t we (fraw f rom these 
results concerning social pollny for preschool programs. 
Ecology of the Disadvantaged Preschooler 
Thtf disadvantaged child lives in a very ditfcrent world from 
'nis upper middle-class peer* His world looks different^ smells differ-- 
ent^ tastes different, feels different and sounds different* 1 . be sure^ 
th^;?^e are similarities. Both can know joy, love, fear, and want; but, 
at almost every turn the paths for the advantaged and the disadvantaged 
diverge. The more desirable of these two paths is almost always trod 
by uhe advantaged—and, both the advantaged and disadvantaged know this 
truth. It is these differences in ecologies that we assume to be of 
paramount importance for cetermining life satisfaction and contribution 
to society. We begin this chapter by describing some of the thtngH 
that' we have learned in the past Huven years of tlie Abcacednrinn Project 
about the physical, social, and attitudinal ecologies of advantaged and 
disadvantaged children. It is these predisposing ecologies that are the 
uoiitsxt Cor ou/ educational efforts. 

■ 4 ' . ' 



'information about the physical setting of the home for advantaged 
^hd disadvantaged- infants has been presented by Ramey, Mills, Campbell, 
and O'Brien (1975), Using Caldwell, Ileider and Kaplan's (1970) Home 
Ohseryation ^ Cor M eas^rejient .oL_tjLe Environment (HOME) we found that 
lowur Bocioeconomlc status homes were characterized by relatively dis- 
organized environments and lacked aga-appropriate toys and opportunity 
for variety in daily stimulation when infants were 6 months of age. 
The homes also tended to be poorly lighted, to have a high density of 
people, and to vary considerably from one another on many physical and 
other dimensions* Table 1 is an attempt to provide a quick synopsis of 
some saliept characteristics of these hdmes. 

Insert Table 1 About Here 

Several points are to be noted from Table 1, Firsts ^^5% of the 
f ami Lies live in households containing 5 or more members. Thus, the 
hn^^i«h()ldr; tend to be Homewtm' larger than is typica] for today's 
nuclear family. Fuj ther, about 15-18% of the houses are raced as 
dilapidated and unfit for occupancy. The children tend to sleep in 
rooms containing not only othar^ children but also one cr more adults which 
in all probability indicates a serious crowding situation. Finally, 
these somewhat crowded households typically contain one or more members 
who ^moke* The extent to ^lii ch"~rRe s e^o n d 1 1 iro n coiit rl but e to the child's 
development is tit pr»jbenL uiiknuwn; howt^ver, it is abundauLiy clear 
that these physic'al arrangements are vastly different from those e?tj©yed 
by sov foeconomically more advantaged children. Further, as the second 



columri of figures in Table 1 indicate, thmra. is remarkable stability 
in thc.^e characteristics over a three year periods 

Attltudina^ Env i ronment 

_ , ... 

Attitudes reprasent a set of assumptions which bear som© as yet 
only partially understood relationship to cpecififc parenting practices. 
Nevertheless^ the attitudes of advantaged and disadvantaged parents dif- 
fer in ways that are parallel no the differences in their cliilcl ^n's 
development. Whether these attitudinal differences are causes or 
correlates of child change is at present unknown* Jlowever, they are 
part of the pMychologica] environinent of the child and probably are; not 
trivial. We know that by the time their infants are 6 monthr of age 
lower SES mothers score as more authoritarian and less democratic in their 
child-rearing attitudes but also as less hostile toward and rejecting of^ 
the homemaking role than their more advantaged peers. They also perceive 
themselves, probably realisbically , as more controlled by external fuVnes 
than as internally controlled (Ramey & Campbell , 1976) , .Such attitudes 
lead us to presume that there is less creative flexibility in child^ 
rearing ^ind more ^pessimistic fatalism in the environment of the disad-- 
vantaged child compared to the advantaged one. Further, this somewhat 
gl'im maternal perception uf life exists essentially from the child's birth , 
and is relatively unchanged during, at least, the first two^years of 
its life (Ramey, Farran & Campbell, 1979). 
Social Interactional Envl^ronment 

Beginning as early as 6 months and continuing througiioat the pre- ) 
school yearSj the disadvantaged child is Interacted with by adults some- 
what differently than is the advantaged child. The differences appear to 



be Bmallet in early, infancy and to become larger as the child grows older. 

f 

For GKample, Ramey, Mills, Campball, and O'Brien (1P75) have reported that 
the mothers of disadvantaged infants tend to be less responBive verbally 
and emotionally, more punitive and less involved with thtl.ir 
infant\s when observed within their own homes. These results have been 
replica t^ed and extended in a recent report by Ramey, Farran^ and Ca:npbell 
(in press) who used both naturalistic mother-child observations in the 
chiLd's home and constrained bbservations in a laboratory setting. We 
found that disadvancaged mothers talked less to their 6 month old in-- 
fants than advantaged mothers even though those two groups of infants 
did not differ in their rate of nonfussy vocaliEat ions , At 20 months, 
advantaged mothers continue to talk more to their children and to inter^ 
act with them more frequently in a laboratory setting* Farrari and Ramey 
(1979) have recently reported a factor analysis from these interact l^pnal 
observations in which a first factor labeled as "Dyadic Involvement" was 
isolated at both 6 and 20 months. Disadvantaged and advantaged dyads 
;hM \MH (iirfer sign / f icant 1 y nn thiw dimension at 6 monthH but were 'dif- 
lorupL at 20 months with the advantaged dyads scoTing as more involved, 

Li 

Further, r.liu factor scores on this dimension Hignif leant ly predicted the' 
child's tq at 48 months, 

f Thus, some of the avidence availr'ble from the Abecedarian Project 
seems to suggest that infants and their mothers share different social, 
attltudinal, and physical ecologies from the child's early infancy de^ 
pending on what social niche they occupy. The at-^home and laboratory 
observaelons suggest that the early language environments of advantaged 
and disadvantaged children may be B major difference between the two 
grnups. Further t thcsb I angunge cnvi rnnment s nro linked to the chllci*s 
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aubsoquenc generi'l intelligence and, p resumabl y j to his subsequent schuul 
auh tevoment . Theraforo, to the pxtcnt that this ralationship ^is causal and 
not just corrGLative* bgcomes a. parcicularly salient target for 
educational intervention. « 

After a br ieT^Hljscript ion of the overail organiEation of the educational 
intervention component of the Abecedarian FrojecL we will present a concept 
tuaL framework and plan for daily action chat giildes our language- 
oriented inte.rvent ion program during the later part of the preschool years. 

Description of the Abecedarian tntervention Program, 
Admis sion of F amilies 

i 

The Carolina Abecedarian Project began, in 1972 to intervene with infants 
and children believed to be at high risk for school failurd\ Families 
were referred to the project through local hospitals^ clinics, the ^t'^^ge' 
County Department of Social Services^ and other referral sources. Once f an ilie 
had been identified as potentially eligible, a staff member visited them 
at home to explain the program and to determine whether they appeared to^^ 
mcH't sel oct fun rr i ter in , If hc^, nioiherH were invited to Lhe Frank Porter 
Ci-ilunn CiMiM-r \ i^v an liiUTvii^w :iiul jisy (MU) 1 ra I mshuhhiiumU . 

During their visit to the Center, which typically occurred in the last 
trimester of pregnancy, demographic information about the family was obtained 
and mo theirs were assessed with the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS; 
V/echsier, 1955). Final determination of eligibility was made following this 
visit. Criteria for selection incTuded maternal II}, family income, parent 
education, intactncss of family, and^^seven otlier factors that were wetghted 
and combivned to yield a single score caLled tiie fligh Risk index (see Ramey & 
Smith, 1977, for details) Only f am i 1 i oh' a t or above n p rodut c rm i ned cutoff 
score were considered eligible. 

We admitted' four cohorts, or groups of familicH bcLwuen 1972 and 1977. 
The oldest children are now over sevAn years of age and are attending 



thu Locai public^ sckools; the youngest chilclran are now approximately 
two yoars of age. Of 122 fami;.les .judgpd' to be eligible for participation^ 
ni families initially agreed to participate knowing that the^ v^ould ba^ 
asHigned randomly to an educationally treated group or to a control group . 
When these 121 families were rancioinly asBigned to the Day Care group or 
to the Control group, 116' ^r 95,9% acceptad their groap assignment. Of 

3 

these 116, three children^'have died and 1 child has been diagnosed as 
retarded due to organic etiology* Not counting these four children we 

, t , ^ 

have, then, a Ijase sample of 112 children. Of these 112 initially nornial 
children! 8 have dropped from our sampla as of September 1, 1978.. Thus, . 
not counting attrition by death or severe biological abnormality, 92.9% of 
our sample is Intact after 6 years. This represents a sampla attriticn 
rate of 1.10% per year. Some characteristics of families admitted to the 
Abecedarian Day Care and Control groups are summarised in Table '2. 

Insert Table 2 abput here 




CtMn^ r.i LiUnUjJjtJ et^lsj,_h;s u_i Tlu^ Isa r I y Childhou^ !-:ducalion rrogram 

The early chLldliood program serves up to 50 children who participate 
in the Abecedarian project, Wex^t of the children enter tha program at 6 
weeks and Bt-ay in the program until they enter public school kindergartan* 
When there are openings for additional children, they arc recruited from 
the ronimunity to provide a racial and hoc: ioecont>m i c mix. The educatioiinl 
program occupies all of one floor and a portion of another floor of^ a 
four story research building. The educational program is open five days 
-a=weekT-ur_-.£lftV- weeks of the year from 7:30 to 5>15 p*m. 



TweLvc teachers and assistants are responsible for providing the ^ 
educational prpgram for children. Following are the deacher/cbj' d ratios 
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and grq^p HLze for each age group: 



1978-79 Schoo. Vear 



% 



Age^ ' Teacher/child Rat 1q NUmber of Staff Group fflize 



6 vks.-^12 moH. ' 1-4. ^ 3 "'^ 12 

12 mpB.-24 mos, ' 1:4 , ■ .V 2 ' ^ . ^- 7 . 

24 mos.-36 moB. 1^4' 2 , ' 7 . ^ ,,L^ 

36 nios,^48 mos . " 1:6 ' ' '2 ,12^ 

r 

48 mos.-60 mos , 1:6 v. 2 12 

* In addition to the teaching staff there are threG administrative sta'jff-' 

the prograni director, a secretary and a transportation supervisor* 

Teaching staff vary In their level of formal training. Soma teachers 

have A.B, or M*A» degrees but some staff who are in head ^acher positions 

have demonstrated skill and competencies In working with young 'children in 

# 

lieu of rormal educntfon and degrees. The average number of years experience 
n\ sLair Win) work wlth^"youn.A u'hiJdrenMs seven years. Stafr devel upment 

Ih an uil^Ruing process^ l^lie Language training program which has been one . 
t>r our malor staff training actlvitLes will be Jescribed later in this 
chapter. In addition to the individuals who staff the classrooms, a, con^ 

suLtant Ln behavior management and social development is available to ^ 

teachers on an on^going basis Consultants conduct staff workshops ' and meet 
with st- .'f on an individual basis to dlscuM^ problems of individual 
children and general classroom organization and management strategies* ' Other 
consulcants are brought in to conduct workshops when the need arises. 
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Opportunities aru pruvidyd fur staff to attend local, stato, and 
nritlonal wo rkshops ' per ta ining to the caducation of-- yo'ung children* In 
,.jidd j. t. idn, staff are .encoteagod to pursue child-relatad courses through 
technLcaL institutes and the state university system* 
Medica l Care 

The medical Ciire component at the Frank Porter Graham Child Development 
Center^ provides complete medical f irc for the Abecedarian Project children 
who attend the Center. The health care team is also actively involved in 
research on respirator^ tract infections and their complications - a common 
prcrbrem with preschool- aged chlld^'en. The health care team is composed 
of three ped iatr iclans ^ a family nurse practitioner and a licensed practical 
nurse, 

Weil Child Ca re " , ^ 

Assessmont^ are made at ages two,^our, siXs nine, twelve, eighteen, and 

twenty-four months ^ and yearly thereafter. The parents are present at the 

assessments for an exchange of information an^ csunseling* A health 

histor^fe^Hd a sociai history are obtained and a complete physical'' examination 

is pcrioTmeiL Parents are tauglil and counseied in tiie areas of feeding 

and nutritioa, weaning, clennJiness, skin care, clhild growth' avid, development , 

behavior, toilet tra in i ng , ,acc ident prevent ion, and dental hygiene. Parents 

^ ^ ^ , ^, * - y 

are enco.u raged to express their concerns' and to discuss problems that they 

*• 

are?, f ac ing . , " ^ 

Appropriate immunisations (diphLheriu pertussis, tetanus polio , measles, 
mumps^^, and rubella) as recommendiju by the Ajnerican Academy of Pediatrics 
are given. A sickle cell preparation is obtained at age nine and twelve 
months from all black children. A skin test for tuberculosis is given yearly^' 
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A hematocrit* is done at age nine and eighteen months and yearly thereafter. 
Routine screening for viaion and hearing is provided annually* 
111 Chi ld Care 

There is dally surveillance of all children in the Center for illness. 
The childrun are allowed to continue to attend the Center when ill except in 
the caae of chickenpOK. The cnildren are seen when 111 by one of the health 
rare staff p A history is obtained and a physical examination done. Appro^ 
priate laboratory tests and cultures are performed* Parents are informed 
of the nature of the child's ailment, and the prescribed treatment is 
discussed , with the parents: by note or phone. The child is follo^fed through 
tliti illness until recovery. 

The Educational Characteristics of the Program 

Because a description of the infant toddler program can be found in 
previous papers (j.g. Ramey, Collier, Sparling, Loda , Campbell, Ingram, 
& Finkelstein, 1976; Ramey, Hoimberg, Sparling, & Collier, 1977; Ramey ii 
Campbell, 1979; Ramey S ^Haskins% in press) the primary focus of this section 
In a UuHcripLion of the program for tliree and four year olds* The develops 

V 

liUMit <H tho prngram i\.)v threuH and TourH has ^beon n cumulative prncosM. 
Whun appropriatCj outside consultantH have provided assistance and input, 
Ilowever, the most vital people in the development of the program are the 
teachers who have taken ideas from, a number of sources and integrated ana 
applied th^m their respective classroom situations on an hourly basis* 

' The program has stabiliEed over^ time, .but there l^ill always b^d^-changes 
as the staff continually strive to develop a program to meet the needs of 
individual children. In describing the educational program, four major, 
araas will be discussed--'the physical environment, the daily schedule, the 
curriculum, and the parent component,' 
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Phys ical Environment 

One of the distinctive features of tne program is the organization of 

t ht^ physicnl environment. Large areas of space are divided into classroom 

.niMH of approximately 1000 square feet by creating low walls with a series 

ill ) !eot X 2 teet modular blocks/ The physical space in each classroom 

is cirganized using the following principles discussed in greater detail by 

iianns and Cross (1977)/ Nuturant day care envlro^nments are^ 

. . . \ 

}' ri^d i c ^ab^^e and promote sel f-help , ^= ^ . . 

^* . 

Supportive and facilitate social-^emotional adjustment. 
Re f lect ive of the child's age, ability and interest. 
V aried in activities, ^ , 

in accordance with these principles ^ classrooms are" organized to promote 
s« It-help and independence. Child-slEed furniture is used^ and materials are^ 
st^ rtd Dn low open shelves to- promote easy accessibility. Pictures of the 
' ^ rriitL-rial or symbols nrc used to designate the space the material occupies 
^ ri iw shelf or wherever the material is to be stored. For example* big 
irn. Us ifi thi' t ou r-- yea T-o 1 d claHrt nrt^ stcired in n "gnrage" deslgnncod by 
iii isking tape. When children clean up or are finished with the trucks s thr 
m ii< h chfe- size of the trucic with the marked off space. Blocks are stored on 
shi'lves in the space designated by the size and shape of the block* Through 

use of pictorial labeling, children are able to function independently 
iii that they are ^able to select materials and put them away without the 
asHisLance of the teachers. ' ' ^ 

Miterials are organized^ in well defined interest areTisJ thus, children 
aru able tr? function systematically in their environment* It is clear to 
rliiidron where in the crassroom each activity Is to take place. The fol- 




lowing cenLers are within the classrooms of three nnd four year olds,t 
blocks and construction materia^ls, science, listening, book corner, 
manipulative games, housekeeping/dramatic play^ and ar.t . The value of 
having a space where a child can be alone is recognized and provided for 
in each classroom. In day care where children are frequently pare of a 
group, children need .to be able to have privacy once in a while. In each 
ciassroom, a private space is available for the child who wants to get 
away from the group and be alone. In addition, each classroom has a warm, ^ 
cozy area with a rug and pillows which children can enjoy. ^ 

Children's work is displayed throughout the room and predominates over 

teacher-made bulletin boards. Conventional display space is at a minimum; 

therefore, one can see art wQrk, pic.tttire stories as well as three-dimensional 

work (art dough, clay) on cabinets, walls, doors, and windows. We strive 

to have children feel that they are contributing to the appearance of the / 

classroom and that their work is valued. 

One oi the grenLest chnJlenges we have raced iii day care is to provide 

v.iriiMv In I dnilv program niuj the Himu Lime LMiHure ]»ro^rnm cnntinuity. 
rijls is pailicularly Lruu in L hu Abcceda r i an prugram bucauHu the chiidron 

atrund the day care prugram i^)r Lhe firsL \ ivv yuiWH nf their lives. Tht^rL^- 
in a danger that everyone will develop dullinc rnutiiies. Therefore, variety 
is consciously provided In u number of ways. Thirre ia both indoor and ou-t- 

door spact! for the devclopmont of motor skills. Tho outdoor nreu is used 
froquently for activities that are traditionally indoor activities such 
a.s art, dramatic play, snnd and water, and '^icience. ■ 



Through field' tripSi the setting for learning' is broadened. Particularly 
during nice weather, children exp^lore and learn through crips to various 
community settings* There is a sequence of activities that teachers typically 
follow which includes planning and preparing children for the trip and a 
systematic follow-up on returning to the center, Urfusual places are ex-^ 
plored such as a turkey farm, the dog pound, the reservoir^ or a grist mill 
in addition to more common places like the fire station and the libr'ary. 
In the suiraner^ trips to swimming pools and to playgrounds are planned just 
tor fun . " ^ = , " . 

Variety is also provided by rotatingj changing and adding materials 
to various learning centers* For examples the science" center changfs often 
depending upon the educational objectives to be accomplished. One week the 
center might include a water table with floating and sinking objects* The 
next week there might be a color mixing actlv.ity* The nature of the block 
center also changes* For examples farm animals might be added after a trip 
to the farm* The housekeeping area is easily converted into a grocery store 
by adding a cash register boxes , cans and' a check--out area* Frequently* ^ 
ntni^permanent center such as cnoking or woodworking may be added for a few 
days each week,. It takes a ^great deal of creative teacher planning and' 

preparation to continually motivate yQung""'chlldren day after day by provid-- 

i ng variety In day care* 
-1-^-3^- j c hed u I e 

The Daily Schedule of tliruu'H arjd rour's can he found In Table 3, 

4 

Insert Table 3 about here 

As can be noted,' there are"^a-.,^number of similarities between the two age groups, 
[n planning dally activities, there is a mixture of teacher-planned structured 



accivicies, creative experiences^ and opportunities for child-selected 
activities- Activities arc planned for large groups, small groups, and 
one^to^ne interactions. Small group activities focus on developing .specif 
skills in language, reasoning, mathematical concepts, and writing. In addi 
tlon, small group activities are valuable in developing .attending behaviorj 
task^ oriencations listening ski] Is, and working towards task completion. 

The objectives "for the small groups are based on individual needs of 
children and a checklist is used to assess individual children's needs. Thu 
activities of small groups are adapted to meet individual needs within 
each group. ' 

During circle time, concepts , units and themes are developed. For 
example, a unit on transportationmay be discussed over a number of days. 
This unit might be coordinated with fifld trips to the airport , the bus 
station, br a gara. Action .songs , finger playSt flannel board stories, 
story tellingi and listening to rhymes take place. Young three year olds 
spend a very short time in a large groups about five to ten minutes at a 
L imo. .As the time nenrs for^ children to enter public school, the length 
ut L hiiu Hpunt in a larger group incro/tses aiid ^thc circle becomes more 
ncademically oriented. 
C hildren's Planning , 

A short circle 'time each day is devoted to children's planning before 
center time. At this time a child has to make a decision about which center 
he will go to and what hu will do tlierep The purpose of this aspect of the 
program is to encourage each child to plan and make decisions about his 
immediate future. This avoids the aimless wandering that jometlmes happens 
when children are given' unplanned free choice, Teacherg encourage chil- 
dren to follow through on their plans and to report their accomplishments. 

-it . / 



Center Times 

For cencer cime, teachers make special plans for two or three canters. 

One day there may be a special art activity in the art center as well as 

a special scienca activity in the science center. The remainder of the 
If 

centers will be available to the child, a but will not be highly' dependent 
on adult supervision. The role of teachers during this time in th.. special 
centers is to interact with children and to insure that children are fol- 
lowing through on their plans and carrying out the activities of the speciaJ 
centers for the day. In the last few months before children go to public 
schools^ the nature of the times in the centers changes. 
The Cognitive Curriciulum 

Curriculum is defined as the activities and interactions that child^ 
ren are Involved in during the day. Most, of these activities and inter- 
net ions are planned. However ^ the informal interactions and unplanned 
experiences that are generated during the day are also an integral part 
of the .curriculum^ With respect to thfe formal curriculum * there is not just 
niu- HtH cif pn('ka{.UHl nxM i V i L j OH for tL^ncherH to draw rrum. Rntlicr, teachGrH 
iwv nhli' io rhotiHu 1 rum L lu' IjuhL whaL Is ^vnMnhlu lu»up i ng J n, m 1 nd Lho 
spucific ngeds of individual chLldrc*n, Some oi the curriculum resuurces 
which are used are ^the GOAL math program (Karnes, 1973), Peabody Early 
Experiences Kit (Dunn, Chun, Crpwell, Dunn , Avery' & Yachel, 1976), and 
Bridges to ReadlnB (Greenberg & Epstein, 1973). ■ 
Social and Adaptive Behavij)r 

The daily program is to create an ecqlogy in which adaptive 
and social behaviors can be manifested and reinforced. The program aim is 
designed to elicit social and adaptive behaviors through creating an envi--.^ 
ronment in which these skills can be foHterud and by using a specific social 
curriculum which makes clii Idren awnrc of app^ropriate hehnviors and feeling's. 



The area of social and adaptive behavior has been influenced more than 

any other area, by opinions of public school teachers, Thmre are three 
major priorities which are addressed by activities in this areai 

1. Improving and strengthening task-oriented behavior 

2. Improving peer relations and interactions 

3p Improving teacher (adult)-child relationships 

r 

My Friends and Me (Davis, 1977) was selected as a packaged social 
curriculum for the purpose of making children aware of their own feelings 
and emotions^ and of appropriate responses to these feelings* In additicn, 
lessons ave chosen from this program to help' childre^ understand cooperation 
sharing s and being kind and helpful to others. Teadhers realize 
that they must help children generalize from the specif ic activities to 
situations in the classrooms as they occur. 

During the 'lat^e spring and summer before children gO\ to public school 
kindergarten, the environTnent is consciously engineered to prepare the 
children for the social and behavioral demands of the public schools. In 
order to increase the children Vs ubility to. futiction independently with 
high tnsk-^orientation J the following activities and procedures are carried " 
ouc , ^ ^ 

The dally schedule Is posted on the wall. The schedule is discussed 
dally. Children are frequently asked, "What ^re you going to do next?" 
"What arc we doing ncfw?" ' ^ ' = 

Center lictivlties are reorganlEed. Specific casks are net up In all 
centers* Children are expected to complete tasks and then move to annthcr 
center. Each task has a Uefinite beginning and end. The adult role in Lc? 
plan the activities^ explain the activities to the childron, supervise the 
centerSf take data, and Interact with the children at the completion of 
the .task in center, . Children are ag^ed frequently to work indepehdently in. 



centers without immedlatR adult supervision. An example of a sequence is 
as f ol lews t 

HQ^sekeaplng 

In this CQnter the children are to do the following! 

1* Set tht^ table with knife, - forks spoon , plate for four people. 

2. Put pretend coffee on the stove* 

3. Pretend to ^ok vegetables in. a pot on the Htove. 

4. Pretend to serve the vegetables on the plates and serve the 

4 

coffee in cups* 
5* They are tu sit down and call the teacher* 

6* While they are pietend^eatlng , the teacher wl^l engage them In 
Gonvereatlon for about 5 minutes. 

7, They are to take the dishes o'ff the table and put them in the >sink, 

8, - They are tg pretend to wash the dishes and put them away. 

9, When they are finished with thisi they are to put their names on 
the table to indicate to the teacher that they have completed 
all "of the Activities in that center. 

InHtond of praiHlng clilIdrcMi'M work, the Lcachcrs try to got the 

clil Jdren to start rt* inforcing thonisolves and to be reiatively independent 

of adult feedback. Instead of the teacher's saying, ''That's a pretty pictur 

■ - . H 

t/he child Is asked "Why do you like your picture?" The teachers focus on 

giving feedback on the effort rather than the product. Teachers begin to 

use descriptors rather than praise* The reason behind this is to give the 

children feedback without-qualifying the product as good or bad. For 

exampie "You are building a r^d block road* T see that you used the 

small red brocks for the curves." 



Parent Program 

The focus of the parent program is to improve communication bfitwden 
parents and the teachers* Wa hope that by letting parents know what is 
taking place in the programj parents will^ im turn, become more supportive 
and reinforcing of the program -s goals for their child. Various strategies 
are employed to enhance communication. Group meetings are held to explain 
the goals of each classroom and the^ curriculum. Individual conferences 
nvfi held between parents and teachers to discuss indiyidual children. At 
least once a monch children take home a special newsletter* The prime 
focus of the newsletter is a "Do Together Pag^" (see Table 4 for a sample 
page). The purpose of the "Do Together , Page" is\to involve the parent. in 
reinforcing ar\ activity being done at the Center, Each "Do Together Page" 

'Insert Table 4 r about here 

is constructed so as to encourage verbal communication bet\/een the parent 
nnd chi 1 d . 

Pnronta are inviced and encouraged to come to class and to share their 
skills and talents with the children in special activities such as weaving, 
making cookies , or knitting*' 

A parent advisory group meets periodically to plan social activities 
and share parent concerns about the^ program. 

As part of the end point evaluatton of the preschool program^ pcjrcnts 
of the day--care^at tend Lng children arc asked, Ln compLotc Parunt; SatiHfnc- 
Lion Que^st ionnai re , This scale Is composed uf quest ionn Lh.it hava fhrcvd- 
choice alternatives that vary on a scale from 3 to 1 tn terms ot cneir 

desirabllicy* For the 21 children who have" graduated into the publie school 



we. have tabulated results from 6 of the more general questions asked% 
TiblD 5 contains the meany and standard deviations associated with each 
of those seven questions. ' 

^ These figures seem to Indicate that the parents are quite enthusl-^ 
astic about the preschool program. This /impression is buttressed by the 
spontaneous coimnents made by the mothers during the end of preschool 
interviews. • 
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The Abecedaric M Ape roar to Che Development of Co^unicatioh Skills 

■ / ■■ 

What Lin guistic Re s earch Has to SaY 

' Since It 1^ the middle SES child who does well in expressive languages 
we turned to the literature on differential communicative environments 
provided in middle versus lower clas^ homes to find clues for organlEing our 
day care environment. The following general teaoher strategies that we use 
have been extrapolated from the research on adult-child verbal interaction, 
i . Talk to children often; even short, simple utterances help if they ^ 
are fr^^.quent . Mothers and caregivers who talk frequently to children, 
even in language characterized by relatively more imperative, directive 

'Li 

Statements, still manage to produce children with average^ receptive 
competence, tizard, Cooperman, Joseph^ and Tizard (1972) conducted 
obse^yvational studies in long-'Stay British residential nurseries that 
suggested even low^quality talk (shorty simple utterances tied to the 
immediate situational -rontext) can foster linguistic ability ranking at 
tht* mr/ui on Benncln rd I zod tCBt^ (MlnnoRn'ta PrpKchnnl Scnlc^ nnd Reynel 1 " 
St>i 1 ill l<t'tH»pl ( v(*/ KKproHH i vu Lnnj;un^uO it iuh' u rs o I l fii tMiuiij^j^ ( 1 r<im 

38-^65% of ubsorvaL Ion blocks). Lubnn (1963), Tuikjn (1972) and SLreissguth 
anrf Bee (1972) also, found that preschool children who are talked to 
frequently regardless of the quality of the talk, tend to do better in 
academic situations later on.' Howeverj In the Tizard ^ al, (1972) reptfrt , 
the institutionalized nursery children who were average in comprehension 
(receptive language) did less Well in expressive language ^ and did not 
appear to initiate talk with adults nearly so often as do children with 
typical middle class home environments . The authors speculate, that this 
may be owing to active discouragemant of close jcaregiver^child relation^''^ 



ships In the 13 British nurseries and to the attendants' perfunctory 
rasponses (e.g., ''That's nice") when children did initiate. "Very . . 

significant correlationi" were found betwein frequency of informative 
talk and frequency of answiering the children * and children's compr.ehension 
scores. The implication is therefore strbngly made in the Tizard et al, 
findings that amount of talk alone can be helpfulj but specific qualitative 
levels of caregiver language are required for good receptive development. 
Thus J the sedpnd general strategy i 

2, Model high quality talk for optimal development — talk that is 
informative: reflectivei problem-solvins » creative, and abstract . (see 
also Hesi & . Shipman, . 1966 ; Bernstein, 1961; Levensteins 1969). 
3 r Respond to child-inltiateH conversation by active, reflective listening 
and by extending what the child haa said in fur f her comments * ; (Cazdenj 
1972), Cazden (1967) studied three categories of contingent responses , to 
toddler vocalizations^ repnt Itions (repeating what the child has said 
word for Word); expansions (repeating and correcting gramiuatically) ; 
nud exLunB iouii (picking up nii Lhu cunLcnc -of Lhe child's talk and OKtcnding, 
Jl by nnotiier (iuuHtLon^ comment , t) r c^xc I nmat i imi li^gicnlly ruLatqd to it)* 
Of the three,, only extensiops^ posit Lvely Influenced' development after 
children were 24 months old* To promote more and better expressive lang- 
uage* then, .caregivers need to "keep the conversational ball. In the airl- 
(Rieke^ 197 5; Rleke, Xynch, h Soltman, 1977) Fy follow-up verbalizations 
that extend what the child has beiun. 

4 , Ask questlonSi and use pauses and repetitions of a child's previous, 
coiranent^ii when appropria te, to promote active chird responding and 

conversational mutua^ty (multiple speaking turns for both partners in 

• " t 

Lconmiunlcation) * Stein (1973) invoscigated mothers ' versus fathers' 

s^^ck and found that mothers' dialoguos. wi th thoir children were 
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characterl-'ed, by more speaker changes (turns) . In mother-child' talk, 

4 ' ■ 

both parties in the Interchange hold the floor f implying mutuality. 
5, Keep directive t behavlor-Tnanaglng talk low to a minimum^ A low in- 
cidence of imperatives in maternal speech appears positively related to^ 
language acquisition (Streissguth h Bee, 1972). Imperatives are con-- 
comitants of language that aims at managing behavior ("Sit down," "Keep 
quiet"), rather than initiating an Interchange or stimulating thought* 
Nelson (1973) found that only 35% of middle class mothers' language to 
children under three was comprised of directive commands and .requests ; 
other researchers have also shown that mothers become even less directive 
and more informative, as well as linguistically complex, in their speech 
to older children (Snow, 1972; .Phillips, 1973) . Ward (1971) postulated 
that imperatives and directive forms of language in general are character-- 
Istic of environments in which ch=ildrfen*s linguistic mastery is devalued; 
Berns&ein (1961) earlier produced evidence for ^this in his sociolinguistic . 
research* Hess and Shipman (1966) found that fehe,* specif icity of mothers' ii^ 
formation was positlveiy related to language acquisitions whereas the in^ 
cidence of using imperatives was. negatively related. 

"6. Increase the probability that steps 1-5 will oacur by arranging for 
frequent 111 tutorial-type sessions ; there, adult attention can be focused 
on a child and sustained dialogues involving several speaking turns can 
go on (Blank, 1973; Tough, 197 6; Cazdep, , 1972 ; Bruner, 1971)- Most of 
what the literature has shown to be facllitative of language growth i-*^ 
hardly surprlslngi we would expect that, in order to learn to communicate 
well, children need to hear a great deal of l^guage; need bpportunitie^ , 
to practice with a responsive audience, and need models who follow up j 
child conversational leads, providing high quality' demonstrations of ' 



"what more could be said." They also need speech input' to be modified for 
their aevelopmental levels (Snpw, 1972; Phillips, 1973)* All these facil- 
itative elements~presuppose frequent instances of continuous intimate inter^ 
action with a child. The evidence is that the more intimate the interaction 
the better. One of the i|est--established empirical findings concerning 
sibling status is that eldest children achieve more Intellectually and 
linguistically than later-borns infithe same family. Having the mother 
to herself or himself 5 the firstborn eiijoys a degree of tutorial-intensity 
that promotes better learning, 

7. . Read to a child daily in 1^1 or (very ) small group seisions, cuddling 
the child » sharing his/her visual focuS; and speaking in close audi t-ory^ 
xange # So carried out, reading provides a positive experience of physical 
contact and shared pleasure; further, written language offers unique langu- 
age stimulations since the essence of written language is distance from 
the here and now, "It is important to remember," says CaEden, "that the 

I ^ r' 

i 

child :s' linguist ic environment is not limited ^o everyday speech inter- 
actiuns, heading to childrun, An part icular "(and their la^ter reading to 
L iiumHt* I voh). , uan hv ;i "pn r L ! CHi 1 n r I y potunt rm of lanjjunge s t Imul a ti on" 1 
•..reading aloud is likely to stimulate meaningful conversation 
about the pictures to which both the adultr?and the child are 
attending, - 
,.*Because language in books differs from speech in both structure 

and distance from nonverbal context , 't may Ihivu quaritatlvu as 

u . r 

well as quantitative significance, (In a preschool book about a 

worm) one passage read (\'The worm-s mouth is at thfe fat end. The 

worm's tail. is at the thin end*") Had the teachers been talking 

instead of reading, the children probably , would have heard some- 



thing like thisi ''His mouth Is here (as she pdints) , and his tail is 
'hire"- (as she points again). Children's books also include idiomatic 
= ^/ expressions. (Again, a book about a wormi) ("He measured and measifred 
inch by inch, until he" inched out of. sight,") (1972* P* 294) , ^ 
In short, writing is "not just speech" written down" (Kolers, 1970),^ 
The important point is that readers and listeners probably benefit from 
the difference^ ^tories also provide a child with opportunities to 
project into a character's experience, to share his viewpoint and feelings, 

8, Create activities lox the classroom that stimulate discussion^ and majce 
disc ion part. of evety suitabla experience; particularly affcer the fact , 
w hen commentary and reflection will demand recall of a no-long er present 
stimulus (Gahagan h Gahagan,^ 1972 ; Sigel, in press). Particularly^ 
useful is to, support and. extend children's imaginatiye play with comments, 
to enrich it through language (Tough., 1973, Levenstein, 1969), , 

9, Structure situations that make certain language uses ob llRatory. 

It can be very useful for teachers to stretch the child's abilities to 

niter communication rufarcnt: ial fy to suit a listener's needs (nori^egpcehtric 

• " * ^ . , ■ ■ _ =■ 

commun Lent ion) by prtividihg UlHtaneo from a liHtcner — an in telophone 

or walkie-tnlkie or blind screen games^ and tasks (MaratsoB, 1973; Shantz, 
1975) and Imaginative role-playing exerciBes (Smllanskyj 1968; Shaftel & 
Shaf tet, 1967) , ' ' " ' 

It' Is also useful to vary, on occasion, the intense, warm, responsive 
relationship that the child has, with a "maternal" (not necessarily female) 
coimnunicato.r by providing the exertion of a less intimate partner in con= 
versation, ; , * ^ '.^ ■ 

Mothers' speech contains more exclamations and ^questions, as well as 

■I - 

"other indices of the close mother-child 'relationship" (Stein, 1973), 
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This Is contrasted with the fathers' tendency to involve the ciiild lessj 
to elicit child commentary less often, and to pay less attention to 
what the child says. Berko-^Gleason (1975) also fdund evidence of this 
paternal tendency in the relatively less oensitlve modifications in 
speech tu children that fathers made: while fathers, like mothers and 
tipparently all adults, shorten uttcrances^ and slow down their speech to 
children, fathers- mean length of utterance was less close^^y tied 
to the child's than was the mother's, and ,^ where mothers used shorter, 
syntactically simpler utterances with the younger of two children, .fathei^s 
tended to address longer utterances to daughters regardless of their age, 
Bcrko-Gleason notes that this ^difference is partly owing to fathers' ten- 
dency toward speech filled with imperatives, particularly in talk with 
sons: "Since Imperatives have a zero preverb length, this contributes to 
the shorter average length of father^son utterances/' (p* 291). Berko^ 
Gleason offers one qualifier to the usual teneraliEation about the type of adult 
language partner i.t.^eded by the language-learning child* A warm, chlld^ 
senHicive mother f igure* Lo interact with is important for development of . 
yK\)rvHHiyv TiU'IlILy, but n dlstnnl, 1 uss stMiHitivr lalhur^Ulu^ I U\nrc^ 
has :) to Le as wel L : 

The children had to exert themselves for their fathers, and try 
harder to make themselves both heard and understood. . *The opportunit.y 
to try out new linguistic skills on someone not as intimate as 
your mother but closer than a stranger may be one of the hitherto 
unrecognLzed benefits of coming from an intrict family* Perhdps I 
the first step to the outside world, and the one in which lingui^stic 
skills get sharpened, is the one where you try to telL.your father 
what happened while he was away. ^ (Pp. 293^4). 
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With the knowledge from linguistic research which we have just 
synthesized, we began to construct a language program to facilitate the 
communicative competence of our higher ish tHree and four year old children. 
Progress Towar d De veloping the Abecedarian Approach To Preschool 
La ngu ag e_/ Commu n 1 c a 1 1 o n 

We have attempted to define an approach that gets beyond forms to the 
development of an elnborated code* In doing so, we have agreed with a 
position similar to that of the Duchess in Alice in Wonderland: "Take 
care^ of the sense I the sounds will take care of themselves*" 

The focus of our effort to date has been to promote^ a particular 

kind andf amount of verbal interaction between teacher and day care pupil, 

'fhe kind of verbal 'nteraction is largely modeled on what a middle class 

mother establishes with her child; the amount is rather higher, perhaps 

like what a etut^urial houy might afford* Because our day care effort is 

competing with many hours of experience in another type of linguistic 

environment in the home, we have assumed that it cannot be as casual and 

diluted <is normal TAmMy internet ion. To raise certain types- of linguistic 

I univt iiMi In^ "^n I cfiiUl's roHptMiHe hierarchy, then, we are trying to 

prtiVide a Large number of prnctict» opportunities. 

-=» ' 

The Language Intervention App roach 

The language intervention approach that has been adopted rests on 
HevoraL assumptions-:' . ; 

1) The aGquisitlon of c ommunal c^ntive competence is the primary goal* 

2) The notion of communicative competence Is mul t i -f ace tod , implying 
competencieH in at lennt three interrelated dimensionK: 

a) .social (prngmatic) competence ( ]iti^njl^t'_us e ) 

b) represcnta t ional competence (level of abstraction) 

c) linguistic competence (language structure — syn^taK/ 
semantics) rj ^- 
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3) The child acquiref effective communication skills mainly through 
exercising these akills with adults who a-e effective cdnmiunicators 
and particularly in situations in which the child is able and 
motivated to .engage (i*e., intentionally) in the interaction 
with the adult. 

Thus, the language development approach is focused at the level of 
"Critical skills" (i, e.| successful coiraiunicatlQn In situations where the 
child really wants to communicate) ^ with the awareness that there are 
specific prerequisites for success. Teachers learn to apply the approach 
in any potential interaction with children* In this w.ay they can capital^ 
izB on those situations and activicies that happen to motivate individual 
childrent in additions teachers can use the approach in planning cohesive 
sequences of class activities and projects according to particular need® 
and constraints* 

Teachers arc given inservlce training and consultative help in assess- 
ing children"S needsp setting objectivesi planning and implementing act^ 
ivitjc*a thnt will at ImulatG parti(Milar kinds of commun Inat ion , and In 
uViiUuiLlng t htri r own interiuit Jons wllli the children* Fur eKample, nn 
early aim in staff training was that teachers would use informative (vs. . 
directive) language with chlldrea in 75%. of their verbal interactions. To 
help teachers acquire understanding of this basic distinctioni a didactic 
session handout (see Table 5 ) at the beginning of the year presented 
definitive' and Illustrative eKamples. 



Insert Table 5 about here 
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At Che end of the didactic session, n worksheet quiz (Table 6) assessed 



[nserc Table about here 



staff understanding of the concepts presented. As teachers reached a criterion 
of 80% on didactic quizzeSg observations began in the classroom to assess 
their applicatton of the infurtnation - sharing/ eliciting strategy* Each' 
weeks teachers were asked to surpass their previous week*s performance by 
25% 5 until they had reached a criterion of 75% informative language in 
interactions with chijwren^ 

When teachers had reached the 75% informative, non^directive objective, 
the focus became a particular linguistic function within the larger "infor- 
mative language" category -^- specifically, one of seven social functions of 
language identified by Joan Tough (1976) i See Table 7 for a presentation * 
o f Tough * H C ramewo rk * 



Insert Table ^ about here 



Once tunc hern had mas tu rod the frnmcwork so that they could reliably 
c lass if y adult and child language according to its capegories, consultants 
lieLped them to select: objectives to work on in the classroom each week, 
and guided them in devising activities^ that would help children reach the 
obJ eel: ives set , . 

Object ives De v e 1 o p e d_ w i_t h _t he_D ay Car e Staff in C onp un i c a t i o n B k i 1 1 
Develdpme^^ 

Following our review of linguistic research ? we began to develop an 
approach in ^hich teachers agreed to: 



10 
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1. Learn to classify language according to two major categories i infor-- 
matlon sharing/eliciting ^ and directive. 

2. Learn to classify language according to seven categoriGs within 
inforTnation sharing/ellciding : self-maintaining; dlrect:lng; repurting; 
logical reasoning; predicting; projecting; imagining, (Tough, 1976) 

3. Dyniun^trafca at lease 75% Lnfcormative language in verbaliEations to 
chLldren. 

4. Di^monstrate ability to model ^and elicit language in each of Tough's 7 
categorieB of informative languagei (see 2 above), 

5. Set short-term objectives for children to reach in specific categories 
of language use (given long-term objectives set by language ''consultants 
to the classrooms)* J ^ 

5. Devise activities to stimulate language in specific categories of 

communicative use (given > advice and assistance In developing materials 
by language consultants) » 

. Learn to assess "quality of response (for age level)'' in children's 
langungt^ In spcciricd catrgnrius nf language use ( reporting for the 
thruo yuar' ulil v\nHH\ ^porting, Ingical roasnning, predicting, and 
prajecting for the four year olds), given a consultant-developed rating 
scale to guide assessments. 

, Provide each child daily with at least 3-5 minutes of private conver- 
^^a t ion . 

. Read and discuss a story, poem, picture sequence, or other writLtMi 
material with each child daily in 1 rl or very small group seHHiuliH, 

, Elicit a number of active verbal responsei from each child dally. (Num-- 
ber variable from child to child) , 



At present j consultants raoet ';eekly with teachers for two hours to asslst 
them in mastering the approaches developed and to help with plans and activities 
for the following week. Working from the language uses classification 
system developed by Tough, the consul Lants wrote critcirion-'ref erenced 
□bJoctiveR for each strategy within four of the seven categories of Ian-- 
guage use I report ing* (pre) logical reasoning, predicting, and projecting. 
The criteria were based on estimates of what the three and four year 
old groups would be able to achieve* the estimates were guided 
by results of half-'hour language samples done early in the fall on 
each childj using a series of wordless picture fetories as stimuli for 
questions requiring reporting, (pre) logical reasoning, predictlngj and 
projecting responses, A sample cr iter ion^ref erenced objective for year-- 
end achievement in (pre) logical reasoning for the four year old group is 
the^ following; 

1, Child can explain a S-step process ^ including and correctly 
sequencing all 5 steps; and using explicit j clear references 

- i [1 a preHcnt: OKpe r i once , wltli picture cards Lo aid rucall 
-in an immediately preceding experiences without picture 

cards to aid recall 
--in a recent experience i with verbal . reminder of a key in- 
cident or detail 
--in a remotd experience or pocential situation 
In weekly planning sessions with the language consult ant, teacherH 
selert gne or more long term objtfccives as a focus for the next weel^-s 

activities in the classrooms* Activities that, will stimulate the 
partlcuJar language use selucted for focus are proposed and planned for. 
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A sample weekly Plan Sheet (Table will illustrate the translation 
of objectives into activities for the classroom; 

Insert Table 8 about here 

Consultants conduct observations in the classrooms following the planning 
meeting to monitor teachers*, interactions , children's responses ^ and the 
progress of activities* The data resulting are prepared and discussed with 
the teachers in the next week's meetings as a guide to setting new objectives 
and prt^paring new activities* 

' . Intellectual and Linguistic Results of 

the Abecedarian Preschool Intarvention 
In ^order to evaluate the relative impact' of the Abecedarian Program 
with its particular curricula emphasis, a variety ol standardized and 
experimental measures are administered at periodic intervals* Typically, 
' the performance of the day-care--attending children is compared as a groups 
with that of the randomly assigned control group mentioned earlier. Under 
thu logic of the randomly constituted day care and control groups, differences 
between the two can reasonably be ascribed to the variables that have been 
manipulated namely, the day care program and its associated curriculum. 
As a conclusion to this chapter we will review two examples of results from 
the Abecedarian program which we believe indicate that the program is 
accomplishing its goal of preventing retarded development in intellectual 
and linguistic performance. 
Intellectual Results 

Ramey and Campbell (1979) have presented results from intelligence 
tests for the day care and control groups administered at 12, 24, 36, and 
48 months. The scores at 12 montn^ wer^ ubtained rromtne Mental uevelop- 
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ment Index of the Bay ley Scales of Infant DevelopTnent , At the other three 
ages the scores are from Stanford-Binet assessments . Figure 1 contains a 
graphic portrayal of the mean scores by groups. Statistical analyses 

Insert Figure 1 about here 

indicated no differences between the two groups at 12 months. At each 
measurement occasion thereaften the two groups differed significantly. The 
difference between the two groups is due to a decline from , normality in the 
control group which reached a mean IQ of 81 at A8 months. Further^ for each 
child in the day care group who scored below 80 at 48 months , 6 children 
scored below 80 in the control groups Thus, the day care program appears 
to be preventing developmental retardation in this high-risk sample of 
disadvantaged children. As a beginning effort to analyze what particular 
intellectual abilities were afEected by our Intervention program,^^ 
we performed item analyses of the Binet protocols* Item analyses of these 
protocols revealed that 17 items at 48 months significantly discriminated 
hotwc'un lUu two groi'ipH. OT tht* 17 items. 10 wcrcaangungc itemn, ThuH, 
language seems tu be an important aspect of the general intellectual decline 
Li n g^u i s_t 1 c Re s u_l t^s 

To pursue this language deficit possibility more closely, the McCarthy 
Scales of Children's Abilities, which yield a separate verbal subscale , were 
administered at 30 and 42 months of age to the day care and the control 
groups (Ramey 61 Campbell, 1979). There was a significant difference in the 
Verbal Scale Index between the two groups^ at 30 months. This difference ^ 
persisted at' 42 months with the day care group scoring at trie national 
average and the control group below average. These findings lead to the 
conclusion that; " 



"Early educational eKperience did result in accelerated language 
developmenc [as measured by the McCarthy Verbal Subscales] which was 
apparent before age 3* By age 42 monchs, the difference in language 
development still existed ... Earlier development of language competence 
in ciencer-attending children relative to their non--center--attending control 
ib supported by LheBe results," 



Social Policy Implications for 

Preschool Intervention Progranis 
The educational program of the Carolina Abecedarian Project 
has altered the educational ecology of disadvantaged children from birthi and 
has apparGntly succeed'ed In preventing a significant amount of developmental 
re£ardation during the preschool years. There are a feWi but only a few, 
other demonstrations of successful preventive programs in the research 
literature* By far^ the most famous of those programs is the pioneering 
work of Skeels (1966) with institutionalized infants who were subsequently 
adopted .after being cransferred to a ward where they were cared for by 
retarded adolescent girls. In comparisQn to a group of infants who did 
not' have the additional attention bestowed by these additional caregivers ^ 
and who were not adopted, the adopted children were markedly superior in 
achieving normal adult status. Recent work by Scarr and Weinberg (1976) 
un the transracial adoption of black infants from disadvantaged homes who 
were adopted by advantaged white families also supports 'the positive power 
of major Geological change on intellectual development. Finally , this 
prt'venclve thesis is also sui3ported by n recent research report from France 
by Schiff, Duyme* Dumaret, Stewart, Tomkiewicz* and Feingdld (1978), 
They reported that workihg^class children who were adopted in upper^ . 
middle-class home were superior intellectually to the,ir subsequent 
biological siblings who were reaxed by their natural mothers. 

The Skeels (1966), Scarr and Weinberg (1976), niul Hi-lufr ut nU (1978) 
studies nir rel ied on n drastic ecologicaL intervuntinn (adi)pt iun) tu prt^viMiL 
intellectual retardation. ihls form of intervention surely raised . funda- 
mental issues in social ethics and' social poricy concerning disadvantaged 
families^ Thus, while they make excellent theoretical contributions to 
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our understanding of the malleability of intelligencei they offer relatively 
little help in. solving the problems of a large segment of ,the disadvantaged 
population in this country* 

It is at the pragrnatic level of working with disadvantaged families 
that we believe the Abecedarian Project can make a ineaningful contribution 
for disadvantaged families who are at high risk for producing a develop- 
mentally retarded child. If one accepts, as demonstrated, that significant 
amounts of developmental retardation can be prevented through a relatively 
limited ecological intervention, then the major practical questions become* 
(1) how can we improve the effectiveness o5^.^such programs; (2) how can 
equally effective but less costly programs be developed; and (3) how do 
we optimally match various facets of successful programs with ,the needs of 
individual families^ We think that research and development into these 
questions deserves a high priority on the public agenda lor the 1980s, 
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^ , Footnotes ^ 

The Abecedarian Project has been supported by grants from the 
National Institute of Child Health and Hi^n Development , the North 
Carolina Department of Human Resources » the Spencer Foundation and the 
Carnegie Foundation; We gratefully acknowledge the assistance of 
Marie Buttgp Pam McPherson, and John Bernard in the preparation i of this 
manuscript* , 

1, Abecedarian (a'^bi si dar^^ an) i a pupil who is learning 
the letters of the alphabet; 2. a beginner; 3* primary i rudimentary. 



Information on the Physical Ecology of High- 
Risk Children in the First and Third Years of Life 



Characteristic 1st Year 3rd Year 

N^56 

Number in Household 

< 5 55% 48% 

5-7 45% 37% 

>8 13% 5% 

% houses with 1 or more other preschool children 98% 100% 

% houses with 1 or more eleTnentary school children 52% 47% 
% houses with 1 or more junior or senior high 

school students 44% 27% 
Type of Housing 

Single Family 53% 35% 

Multiple Family 47% 55% 

Dilapidated 18% 15% 

Siciepini; in Room with Chtld 

1 or more presLhool children 7% 26% 

1 or more older children 41% ' 33% 

1 or more adults 73% 77^ 

Families with 1 or more members who smoke 80% 82% 
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■ Table a 

Demographic Data by Experimental and Control Groups 

Cohorts I-IV ■ 



Group 



N 



,Experimental 64 
Control 57 



Mean Financial 
Female-headed Incotne in Year 
Fatnily of Birth 



82.81% 
77.19% 



$1,230 
$1,080 



Mother's 
EducatlQn at 
Child's Birth 



Mean 
Maternal IQ 
at Birth 



10.27 
10.00 



84.92 
84.19 
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8:00 



9: 45 
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/iilv Sc'MrJ' 



1 1 : m 

12: no 
12: 30 
U : 45 
1:00 
2: 30 
3: 00 
3: 30 
3: 30 = 
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Trip to CCF Fannsr's Exchingt to buy seeds for clissi'qoDi girden this week 

Table a ' " \ 

Plan Sheet! Languap/ComiunlcatlQn 
WHAT CHILD/TEACHER mi DO WITH WHAT MATERIALS ' WITH WHAT DIRECTIONS 



Meek of 3-26-?9 



AH 4's 



Reporting I, 2, 5jn trip to CCF to buy gar- Seed packets, plants, 



den siids 



All 4'8 j Reporting 1, 2, 3, k when planting seed 



AlH's ! Directing 2, 3 



o 
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etc*, at CCF store and 
verbal cues from 

teacher. 

\_ 

seedSj dirtj ate, h 
planting guide cards - 
for first 3 days; thin, 
without carda on Day 4 



Iti planting experience 



with cards and teacher 



proiiipts on Day 1, only 
cards on Day 2; with- 
out cards - directing 
another chilci by Day 3 



KM OFTEN 



Wliat do wa call ^hese 
sesds/i mUl 
color are thesi? 



(Rapeat previous ques- 
tions) Let's sii who o 
can remainber what we 
need to do when we 
plant our seeds 

1) Look at the cards 
and tell tne what you 
have to do; I'll help 
you 

2) The guide cards will 
tell you what to do 

3) Today wi will' be 
teachers j wi will help 
each other remember how 
to plant seedi 



and after trip 



Daily for k day 



Daily-with varl" 
ations-for 4 k) 



H 



Table S Continued 

Plan Sheet; Languagi/CoiiiunicatiQn 
WHAT CHILD/TEACHER MILL DO WITH WHAT MATERIALS 



Prelosical Reasoning 3 and Predicting 
I 2, 4, 5' 



Projecting 1, 2, 3 



Reporting 3; Predicting 1,6; 
Prilogical Reasoning 5 



WITH IfflAT DIRECTIONS 



HOW OFTEN 



Garden plants 



Its 


Let's try to predict 


On Friday when 




wha^ will happen to dur 


' survey chart is 










-which will coma up 






-which will mm up 






biggest? 

-which will be enialleet? 





With My Friends h Ma 
curriculuiii raison: 
non-destructive ways of ^- 
idaaling with unpleaBant 
feelings 

With My FrlendjJ_Me 
curriculuni lesson: 
Non destructive ways of 
dealing with unpleasant 



■I 

mt did^_jdo? How . 
do you think s/he felt 
-why? iat might s/he 
do next or what do you 
fieUngs think s/he did? 

*Note: Objectives arc keyed to Tou|h's categories or language use and the nuniirals (e.g., Reporting 1, 
2, itc.) to stwtegiis undir each category, "^s^ 



See curriculuiii 



Tues. (Part I) 
Thurs. (Part It 



Tuas. (Part I) 
Thurs. (Part II 



I ■ 
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Tisii •bout UWii fit'i d?*, I Mvi- .1 rni:l inni , 



Wan 1 9(--C fftlfiii, 

jtel f i " 1 u«in I. i 

Erueki'* '*l>^fhe-r 
leek St mfi" 



* »-..lbl,-k in fli. ]f aiii! 



I 

■ leal <ynH p!{yehu]ggi^ Anti<;n9 



•eif Slid ^t?if Inliir' 
4. Cric icJfilh^ 



2, Di refuting the 
ftct iqnH 11 f thi' aelf 
3 i Dlrrqt irig the. 

! n J r t i Jfi w i I li 



Tr 1 1 aJuM t pvi'Dtj 
Ii.i^iiiint In stnry* 
rtrul t J i iMitu , 

5 ui ij_rjjij ; .l_tJU_ji 
^gji t? nc e el event Kt 



Table 9 



esflUr you Ejiliik su, 



j> rot u^l^y. ; 
1, iabulUng the 
cefaipQnonts ef the 

2» Hyffe'rring te 
detnl 1 {e. g, ^ slif 
Colorp iuid Other 
at 1 1 ibut I'Ti) 
3. ki^fi rr in^ tw 

4= Htfi'rftng te 
t hn r.f-qtti nf f uf 
even f H 

i NLin n 

Bis u^in^ fievefiil 
of Lli.^ fiiiiiurnl 

iiiT'fl L i >l ] uii iUi I 
9- Ni-f IciH iufi uii 
£!k* mcitUfig of 
cxpf \ jiMif^rH i In- 
e lud {h?j mm f en 1 = 



fiiCure, er In iufne 
pd f h 1 If 3 1 1 iin t iiih 



St rfiteslej*: 



Riid dependant rL^lntivn^ 
ships 

3. Recugn i i rig pfyblj?m=^' 
3ni\ choir sQhiclons 

4, Jyiitlfyinfi judiMniinEr, 
Afi d net ii^ri^ 

Rc^figetlng on events 

6- Reengntjlng pflncJplns 



I w^L_lj_ ^ sjy __o_f _ do 
I n nvprr words or 
QCtlsniit 



S J r a t_g g 1 eg ■ 
li Anticipating 
^d forMcastlng 
gvon Ci 

2. tetielpatlng 
thn datall of 

3i Antlelpflting 

a Aequpfii^y yf 
even t& 

4i Antlcjpniing 
prafeiems find poii- 
ilbie SoliU. Inn-^ 
AntieijuiL Ing 
and fecngii inp, 
sHf mat Ivfc' f ciu ror* 

6^ Prndietllit; t!ie 
cai^eqiicnf f s of 

iJct lonJ or ii^Qnlg 



Sny whiiC i\ p^raon 
f ttjis Vi'iiii^;) fiir 
w s u 1 d J I k r fi i s o , 
huw fl pt-f?!.yn pitsb 
ably h^ g -Cl'JLL 
wo uld ft^ l in a 
future' w Hunt I on 
or some otJier 
^ituot ion t^hin 
the pr*?SL'n i . 



l&f ^In Ur^ 
(| Hnkiii^ ft atgry/ 

i 

* u It u. If Ian (I am the 
=J| Mamma, y^'j fi rt' iho 

i we Hvu at the oorth 



pole iiid c^n havii 
oil the Eoy:^; we're 
fibhos Aiid t'an't 
tAlk, £>nly ^W'ifB and 
wove Du^ f in.^) , 



1. Projecting ln= 
to the ejtperlen^u^ 
of otliery 

2, PfoJeeEing ln= 
to the feelings 
sf others 

3i Projecting 
in la thy n^iict^ 
imiy^ of ether^i 
h, rrejecting 
ifito P. ituar icn% 
never rxperioneed 



St rat j^ l : 

iBaginsry| sitniitlon 
based Dfl fbal life 
2i D^vrlsp.ing aii 

insginflfy situation 

_ \ 

b^sed on fifntssy 
3. Developing an 
orlglnni story 
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